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General Meeting—Tuesday 5 December at 8.00 p.m. 
This will be a member’s night. Alison Watson will share highlights from her recent trip in The Kimberley. 
Trevor Pescott will soeak about aspects of his new book Birds and botanists; a field naturalist’s history of Geelong. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 6 February 
Speaker: Dr. Maria Gibson, Senior Lecturer, Deakin University 
Topic: Bryophytes 


In recent months we have welcomed to the club... 


Peter Crowcroft and Ellen Doxey, Anglesea; J. Flack, West Brunswick; Terence & Christine Reichl, Highton; 
Robert & Robyn Willington, Armstrong Creek; Louise Gartland, Grovedale; Michael Shipley, Ocean Grove; 
Julie Jagot, Wensleydale; Annabelle Nunan, Barwon Heads; Greg Cobern, Ferntree Gully; Nick Carter, Berwick; 
Ryan Jackson, Berwick. 


We wish them a long and happy association. 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 


E 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club (Di.= 


GFNC website Observations 
www.gfnc.org.au 
Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations or 


photos, keep up to date with forthcoming events, read 
interesting articles and much more.... 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, 
invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website 
(go to the Observations tab) or 
emailed to the GFNC email address 
so that they can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


The photo on the front cover, by Graham Possingham, is a Dainty Swallowtail, Papilio anactus. The butterfly was 
seen at the Geelong Botanic Gardens on ornamental thistles on 19 November. 


The photo on the back cover shows the larvae of the Eucalyptus leaf beetle, Paropsis atomaria, found on the 
underside of a leaf on a Snow Gum at Arthur’s Lane, Mt. Mercer (see full GFNC excursion report p. 11). The photo 
was taken by Bernie Lingham on 19 November. 


Mailing roster 
December: Chrissy Freestone 


February 2018: Diana Primrose 





President’s report 


Last month could have easily been termed ‘Super 
November’ when it comes to club activities! 


Our two regular meetings had excellent speakers in 
Steve Williams and Chris Tzaros. Both presentations had 
strong biodiversity messages about the value of habitat. 
In Steve’s talk on the moths of the ironbark, the central 
point | took away was how a variety of plants is 
necessary for a range of moths. This in turn creates 
year-round supply of food for birds and other creatures. 
It is not only loss of habitat that is important, quality of 
habitat matters! This point came up in Chris’s Turquoise 
Parrots talk. He emphasised the importance of specific 
hollows close to the ground as being essential for the 
long-term survival of this much loved and beautiful bird. 


Both these evenings were well attended by members, 
with some of the highest numbers we have seen for a 
while. The program teams are to be congratulated for 
their efforts in developing and coordinating the 
speakers for our program. The 2018 program is being 
finalised. In the year ahead, a range of subjects with 
quality speakers will again both challenge and 

inform us. 


In November Conservation Subcommittee members met 
with the City of Greater Geelong Biodiversity team. The 
workshop explored some of the issues related to local 
reserves and their environmental management. The 
exchange provided an ongoing base for working on 
several concerns, and we look forward to updating our 
members on the range of projects the CoGG have 
planned for 2018. Thanks to the club members who 
attended the workshop, providing their expertise and 
knowledge for the rich discussion. 


Scorpion flies mating 
Harvey Street, Anglesea, 10 November 2017 


Lorraine Phelan 


In the photo you can see food held with the legs. This is 
part of the mating ritual. The female is attracted to the 
male by a pheromone he emits from pouches near the 


rear end of his abdomen. The male hangs from foliage by 


his front legs wafting this pheromone in the hope of 
attracting a female. When a female turns up he shows 
her his nuptial gift. She probes it while he rubs her 


abdomen. If she rejects the gift she will refuse to mate. If 


she accepts is she will allow mating to begin. 


Rod Lowther 


The Fauna Group was active during the month with visits 
to about 12 sites where survey tiles are located. While 
not as many animals were found as we would have liked, 
it did provide a great opportunity to see a range of 
habitats and areas that make our region such a great 
place to live. Late in the month, the Fauna Group held a 
training day where Peter Homan described various 
trapping techniques, fauna identification and ethical 
considerations. The training provided another 
opportunity for club members to develop their skills. The 
Club thanks Peter for providing his time and sharing his 
expertise and knowledge with us. | also thank Barry 
Lingham for coordinating this very successful event and 
organising the use of the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
facilities as the training venue. 


While November was a cracker for field naturalists, the 
whole year had many highlights. The success of the 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club does not just happen! 
The meetings, surveys and excursions occur due to the 
ongoing efforts of many of its members. While | am not 
able to name everyone individually here, on behalf of the 
Committee, | would like to thank all those who have 
helped and assisted in so many ways during 2017. 


The club looks forward to 2018 in facilitating your 
appreciation and passion for nature and we hope to see 
you at some of our many activities. 


Finally, the Geelong Field Naturalist Club committee 
wish all members a joyous festive season with family and 
friends and trust that you have a safe and enjoyable time 
over the summer. 





Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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Out and about: Stars of the sea 


When you are next at Point Lonsdale looking in the 
intertidal rock pools for those tiny sea slugs you 
overlooked before, remember there are many other 
wonderful sea creatures also there. You never know 
what you might find—a new species perhaps. It has 
happened to naturalists before today. Seastars and 
brittle stars are rock pool inhabitants, although many live 
on the sea floor. 


Seastars (Known previously as starfish, although they 
are not fish, but echinoderms, and not always starlike in 
shape) are mostly but not always carnivorous. Their 
mouth is underneath at the centre and they move on 
hundreds of tiny tube feet with suckers at their tips. 
Seastars can move quite a distance, and if you turn one 
on its back it will turn itself right way up by using those 
feet in succession. Typically each arm of a seastar has 
a groove along the undersurface and in this lie, usually, 
four rows of tube feet. Some species, with 
well-developed arms, also use them to force open 
shellfish by pulling gently and persistently at both halves 
of the shell. One genus, Astropecten, of the sand flats, 
uses its arms directly for burrowing as well as for 
locomotion. It has no suckers on its tube feet. 


They can lose an arm and grow another in its place. 
Seastars with one arm shorter than the others are not 
uncommon. They are frequently brightly coloured, 
mottled in oranges, blues, creams and greens, which 
helps them to lie camouflaged. 


In the centre of the lower surface is the mouth, through 
which the stomach can be extruded right over the prey 
and food digested outside the body. A short intestine 
leads from the stomach, and the anus is in the middle of 
the upper surface. Some species such as the Biscuit 
Star are omnivorous; they eat algae, detritus, living 
small molluscs and other small animals. 


Seastars can reproduce sexually or asexually. In sexual 
reproduction, fertilisation occurs in the water with sperm 
and eggs released into the environment. The fertilised 
embryos are free swimming and become part of the 
zooplankton in most species. It is difficult to tell males 
and females apart; sometimes males are smaller. 


The seastars found in Port Phillip Bay include the 
smallest in the world, the Paddle-spined Seastar, 
Allostichaster palmula, which is only as big as your 
fingernail. It reproduces by splitting in half and growing 
new arms (fissiparous reproduction). It was only 
discovered in 2007. It was found by an amateur 
naturalist from Geelong who was looking for sea slugs 
at Pope's Eye. It was nestled among seaweed. 


It has five or six arms, sometimes of differing lengths, 
which are short and wide, not tapering. Each arm is 
edged with large white paddle-like spines; the rest of the 
upper side of the arms and the disc are brown. From its 
centre to arm tip it is only up to 5 mm wide. 


We don't know much about it yet. It feeds on bryozoans. 


It lives on or near the sea floor in areas of soft substrate 
at depths of one to 12 m. A few more have now been 
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Valda Dedman 


found in central and eastern Victorian waters, but we 
can claim it as a true local species. 


One of the largest seastars in Victoria is the 
Eleven-armed Seastar Coscinasterias muricata, 
which is up to 25 cm from centre to arm tip. Its 11 arms 
are frequently of different lengths. Its upper surface is 
covered all over with spines, each surrounded with 
many pairs of snapping ‘jaws’ known as pedicellariae. 
They serve to keep small enemies and possibly debris 
off its surface. Its body is mottled with combinations of 
blue, brown, grey, green, cream, orange, red, mauve 
and white. It is another species with fissiparous 
reproduction. It lives in rocky areas, under rocks and in 
the open, to a depth of 150 m. It is a carnivore. 


The Five-armed Cushion Star Parvulastra exigua is a 
grazer, feeding on algae from rock surfaces. It may be 
found in rock pools, though you may have to look 
carefully because it is only 2 cm from centre to arm tip. 
Its five arm rays merge with the disc. It is dark 
red-brown to green on the upper surface, blue 
underneath. 


The Biscuit Star Tosia neossia is another pentagonal 
seastar found in tidal rock pools. Its five arm rays merge 
with the disc. It has six large plates around the edge 
between the arm tips. The plates on the oral surface 
underneath near the mouth are usually covered with 
granules. Its colour is frequently brown or black with 
discrete black, brown, pink, white or cream markings. 
Centre to arm tip up to 3 cm. 


This species was recently separated from a related 
species, partly based on its reproductive strategy. 
Spawning occurs in late winter, and broods of embryos 
are protected in depressions under the adult body. 


The Velvet Seastar Petricia vernicina is rarely seen 
and little is known of its biology. It is an omnivore. It is 
found among rocks and algae sub-tidally to a depth of 
60 m. Its five arms are thick and smooth with a 
velvet-like surface. Both disc and arms are a deep red. 
Centre to arm tip up to 8 cm. 


The Seastar Luidia australiae is sometimes found 
washed up on beaches after storms. It lives among sea 
grass and semi-buried in sediments to a depth of 110 m. 
It typically has seven long tapering arms. The disc and 
arms are yellowish, mottled with irregular dark green 
patches. Centre to arm tip up to 20 cm. 


The Northern Pacific Seastar Asterias amurensis is 
an introduced pest species that has become a problem 
in Port Phillip Bay and the Derwent Estuary in 
Tasmania. It was reported in Tasmania in 1986 and first 
identified in Port Phillip Bay from a specimen collected 
by scallop fishermen near Point Cook in 1995. It is a 
voracious predator and scavenger, has a prolific 
reproduction capacity, and now numbers in the millions 
in Port Phillip Bay. This pest is sometimes confused with 
native species but is distinguished by the arm tips and 
spines on the body. 


It has five arms, long and strongly tapered to a narrow 
point at the tip. The tip of the arm is typically upturned. 
Disc and arm surface spines are small and fine. It is pale 
brown to yellow to orange, sometimes with purple, 
typically at the tips of the arms. It is large, up to 23 cm 
from centre to arm tip. It is found on or near the sea floor. 


The Seastar Astrostole scaber is nearly as big. It is an 
introduced New Zealand species, but has not become a 
problem. It has seven arms, tapering to narrow ends, 
sometimes of different lengths. Its body is mottled with 
blue and brown, and its tube feet are bright orange. It is 
found on rocky substrates up to 146 m in depth. 


Brittle Stars, although related to seastars, are quite 
different. Their name comes from the tendency on the 
slightest provocation to break off pieces of their arms or 
to throw them off altogether. They are sometimes called 
snakestars because of the sinuous snake-like 
movements of the arms, particularly when the animal is 
moving. Some species have branched arms. 


The arms are always distinct from the central disc. They 
are practically solid, but extremely flexible because each 
arm is composed of a series of little limy rings (ossicles), 
held together by muscles. On the underside there are no 
deep grooves holding tube feet. Their tube feet are very 
retractable and not important for locomotion. The brittle 
stars are much more active than the seastars and few lie 
about in rock pools exposed to the light of day. In 
locomotion one arm generally goes first, being put out 
quickly as if to feel for dangers. The adjoining two then 
act as the chief means of locomotion, while the other two 
trail behind. They always have five arms, and any arm 
may act as the pathfinder. 


The mouth, provided with tiny calcareous teeth, lies on 
the undersurface in the middle of the disc, and it leads 
into the stomach. However, there is no anus, and 

undigested food must leave through the same opening. 


Most brittle stars feed on small organic particles which 
are transported by tube feet along the arms. Some of the 
larger species capture worms and other bottom-dwelling 
prey. Some feed by raising arms into the current and 
capturing copepods and other planktonic organisms, 
using the tube feet. Some are mud and sand-filterers. 
They shovel into their mouths the deposits of coarse 
sand or mud in which they are found, removing from it 
decaying animal or vegetable matter. 


They can reproduce by sperms and eggs or by breaking 
themselves in two. 


The Brittle Star Amphiura constricta is a small species 
with a disc covered in numerous tiny plates, and no 
spines. The disc is up to 7 mm wide and the sinuous 
arms up to 5 cm long with up to 8 arm spines on the side 
of each segment and one oval tentacle scale. It broods 
its young internally; the juvenile arms can sometimes be 
seen protruding from the genital slit near the base of the 
arms. Its disc is pale grey or brown and its dusky arms 
are banded. It is probably a detrital feeder. It is found in 
clumps of algae, seagrass and encrusting invertebrates, 
or under stones, from intertidal rock pools to the inner 
continental shelf. 


The Brittle Star Amphipholis squamata is a deep sea 
species that has special cells (photocytes) along the 
arms that emit light (bioluminescence) when touched. 
When attacked, the animal can cast off an arm and it 
wriggles off, glowing and luring the predator away. It 
uses either deposit or suspension-feeding, the latter 
being prevalent when there is water movement. Several 
arms are raised stiffly into the current, the arm spines 
become covered with mucus, and trapped food particles 
are removed by the tube feet. It broods its young 
internally. 


By contrast the Brittle Star Ophiactis resiliens 
reproduces by releasing eggs or sperm in May—June. 
The resulting larvae are called ophiopleuti, have long 
calcite spines, can feed on phytoplankton and swim for 
three months before settlement. Ophiactis resiliens is a 
suspension feeder; individuals bury their discs in coarse 
sediments, under rocks, or in rock crevices, with one to 
four arms extending vertically into the current. The arms 
alter their orientation according to the current flow, and 
the tube feet are widely spread laterally. Particles of food 
are caught on the papillate tube feet, less commonly on 
the arm spines, and are transferred to the mouth in a 
‘collapsing wave’ of tube feet. Near the arm base the 
food is compressed into a bolus that is passed to the 
mouth. Ingested food consists mainly of diatoms. 


In the Basket Star Conocladus australis the arms are 
branched several times and there are transverse series 
of small ‘girdle’ hooks on their upper surface. The disc is 
covered in conical tubercles. Its colour is usually pale 
grey, sometimes with dark red-black spots or bands 
across the arms. The disc is up to 6 cm wide and the 
arms up to 15 cm long. It is the most abundant branched 
brittle star found in temperate Australia and is the only 
shallow-water basket star in Victoria. It is commonly 
observed attached to sponges or soft corals. It extends 
some of its branched arms like a net into a current to 
feed on small plankton. The ‘girdle’ hooks on the arms 
can be used to store food. 


The above are just a sample of the diversity among 
seastars and brittle stars. All of them occur in Port Phillip 
Bay and nearby coastal waters, and there are many 
more. We know very little of the biology of some, a great 
deal about others. 


References 

Dakin, W. J. (1987). Australian Seashores, rev. ed. enl. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Wooloomanata in spring 
26 October 2017 
Leader: Craig Morley 


A group of 14 people met at Wooloomanata at 9 a.m. 
Rain clouds were threatening when we arrived but 
cleared during the morning. By lunchtime people were 
looking for shade! 


Led by Craig Morley, we walked along the fence line 
track, back along the creek, then around the dam, finding 
52 species for the morning (see bird list p. 5). A highlight 
was two Rainbow Bee-eaters which flew back and forth 
to a dry branch in between hawking for insects. On one 
occasion one caught a bee and flew back to the branch 
to eat it as we watched. 


There were several other summer migrants, notably the 
Dusky Woodswallow and several male White-winged 
Trillers. 22 Black-faced Cuckoo-shrikes were counted. 
18 flew overhead in a loose flock before landing in trees. 


Three species of cuckoos were heard, though none were 
seen. A male Rufous Whistler serenaded loudly, going 
through a repertoire of calls. Three species of thornbills 


Rainbow Bee-eaters 


Susan Kruss 


and some Weebills called, as well as Striated and 
Spotted Pardalotes. 


Raptors included a Black Falcon and a Brown Goshawk 
as well as the more commonly seen Whistling Kites and 
a Brown Falcon. We heard and saw Australian Ravens, 
which Craig explained are relatively recent arrivals to this 
location. Waterbirds were unremarkable except for a 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill. 


Lovely areas of seeding native grasses might have been 
expected to attract finches, but we didn’t see any. Nor did 
we see any robins or treecreepers. It was good to hear 
and see the iconic Laughing Kookaburras, which reports 
suggest may be reducing in numbers. 


It is always a pleasure and a privilege to be permitted to 
explore this private property, which provides a haven for 
some of our amazing birds. 


White-winged Chough on nest 
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Enjoying the morning’s birding 


Photos: Susan Kruss 


Wooloomanata Bird list 


2 | Lascelles Dam Yellow-rumped Thornbill 


Little Pied Cormorant 1 |Lascelles Dam Buff-rumped Thombill 4 [oo 
White-faced Heron 1 [Lascelles Dam rown Thornbill Pele A] 
traw-necked Ibis L | [Spotted Pardalote [2 —_—_—— 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill FS tritted Pardalote SSS 
Whistling Kite — l Striated Pardalote 4 | Atleast this number observed 
diagnostic combination of White-vl JH i 12 
small head, long thin rounded White-plumed Honeyeater | 12 | O Z Z SSS ü O 
tail, carpal joints held well Red Wattlebird BE OZ OOOO Y 


Black Falcon 

forward and 'hands' or wings 

shapely or very pointed at NeW Holland Moneyeaten | 
i 


Lascelles Dam Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike| 22 {Including non-breeding (7?) flock 
Masked Lapwing Lascelles Dam 18 with several immatures. 
Long-billed Corella 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo | 2 


Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 


Laughing Kookaburra 


Rainbow Bee-eater 


Superb Fairy-wren 
Weebill 


2 


Eal 
a 
L 
EJ 
EZ 
B 


White-winged Triller 
Rufous Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 


White-backed 
Prey Fantail 
pd vite aga 
_ | Australian Raven 
Pd tie Raven 
Oooo o o ofe 


At least this number; birds : i 
calling from at least two White-winged Chough 
different directions. 

Jacky Winter 
Welcome Swallow 


ree Martin 
Common Starling 


Need ideas for Christmas presents? 


Jealous of other members flaunting their GFNC clothing? 
Then get yourself or a loved one a GFNC polar fleece vest or Jacket. 


Vest $35 or Jackets $45 in navy or black. 
Sizes Small to 2XL 


Order to be placed by email (Tracey.Hinton@gmail.com) or with Tracey no later than the December GFNC meeting. 
Direct debit payment preferred: 


GFNC BSB 06 3525 Account No. 1003 4365 
Please include your name and subject ‘GFNC clothing’. 
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November butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 


This has been a month for unusual sightings with Observers: 

perhaps the most unexpected—and largest—being the an, 

Dainty Swallowtail at that butterfly hotspot, the Geelong BmL, Bernie Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; GFNC Fauna 
Botanic Gardens. A Sand-skipper and a Grass-skipper Group; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GPo, Graham | 

were observed at Anglesea and 4 Forest Browns in the Possingham; JPo, Jenny Possingham; LPh, Lorraine 
Otways forest. The Common Browns are finally back—all Phelan; MAI, Margaret Alcorn; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; 
males except for a lone female on 25 November.Twelve RLw, Rod Lowther; RUp Rustem Upton; TFI, Tom 
Common Grass-blues at Point Roadknight are Fletcher; VWD, Valda Dedman. 

probably an indication of a good season for this species. 


Heath Sand-skipper 11/11/17 | Messmate Rd, Anglesea 1 flying low along walking track, stopping BmL 
often. Warm, sunny, 23°C. Mid-afternoon. 


Dainty Swallowtail 19/11/17 | Geelong Botanic Gardens on ornamental thistles, photographed. JPo, GPo 


Two-spotted 11/11/17 | Anglesea LPh 
Grass-skipper 


Greenish Grass-dart | 5/11/17 East View Pde, Belmont 4 darting about front garden. 
21/11/17 | Cuthbertson Dr, Ocean 1 in garden, flew low over grass stopping BmL 
Grove constantly. Warm humid day, 27°C. 
18/11/17 | Woodlands Estate, 1, first of season at this location. TFI 
Ocean Grove 


| 49714717 _| Geelong Botanic Gardens JPo, GPo 


ieee Pela rowers a e a o e 
OOOO p ee e e 
Steiglitz 
e o 
Ocean Grove 
Tronbark Basn 
BRE OEE R | 
e mulch. 
empe p 
Ocean Grove 
e "Trea 


CO Aen | Geelong Botanie Gardens [1 O ë ë O ë ë Oë o [Poc 
~ o 25177 | Geelong Botanic Gardens sooo] JPo, GPo 


Foei —— Brown 9/11/17 Blanket Leaf Picnic LPh 
Ground 

Common Brown 30/10/17 | Happy Valley Tk, 1 male resting on tree trunk. 
Long Forest 


E 1/17 [eana E EE | Grove Nature M GMc 
Roce ee | 


T le 1/17 | Ripley Streamside 1 et during survey. GFNC 
Reserve, Little River Fauna 
Group 
Ps 1441117 | Geelong Botanic Gardens but next day several more. 
— 1/17 | Petras Place, 
Ocean Grove 
o Woodlands Estate. 1 Sere O of season at this location. E T 
Ocean Grove 
o 1/17 | Ocean Grove Nature 32 males observed in a eoa a minute walk. 
Reserve Flying low over grass with frequent stopping. 
Wam humid day with thunderstorms brewing. 


Pf 19/117 Harrison Ct, Highton PA SPO S 
aa | Geelong Botanic Gardens | Botanic Gardens a ee GPo 


oo e 21/11/17 | 69 North E Pig Gardens Rd, Sar eS R n oe up from grass in mid- afternoon. 
Highton 


SATA7 | Harrison Ct | Harrison CtHighton, -J amales on franklawno — i] males on front lawn. JPo, GPo 


I 19/11/17 | Geelong Botanic Gardens JPo, GPo 
Grass-blue 


OO A Point Roaaright 
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November fauna report 


There has been a wide range of mammal and 
herpetofauna observations listed over the last month, 
among them several unusual notes about the species 
concerned. The species noted during the tile survey are 
not included here (see p. 9 for tile survey species). 


Herps 

Eastern Banjo Frog (Pobblebonk) 

One heard calling from wetlands at Balyang Sanctuary at 
3.30 p.m. on 25/11/17. There were no other frogs calling 
(GPo and JPo). 

Southern Bell Frog (Growling Grass Frog) 

About 6 calling from a dam beside Freshwater Creek on 
02/11/17 (GD). One heard calling in long grass where a 
channel flows into Lake Modewarre on 19/11/17 (JN). 
Eastern Snake-necked Turtle 

On 18/11/17 one was observed at Blue Waters Lake, 
Ocean Grove (GD). 

Marbled Gecko 

One found at Belmont on 04/11/17. They have become 
plentiful there in recent years (RLo). 

Cunningham’s Skink 

An immature individual was observed on a rocky bluff 
above the Moorabool River at Moranghurk near Sharp’s 
Crossing on 09/11/17. ‘ts base colour was 
chocolate-brown with pale yellow spots, and its spiny, 
cylindrical tail was noted’ (GD). 

Trunk-climbing Cool-skink 

On 12/11/17 a small, well-patterned specimen was seen 
basking on fallen wood in wet sclerophyll forest beside 
Lake Elizabeth in the Otway Ranges (GD). 

Blotched Blue-tongued Lizard 

Two were observed in Bamganie State Forest on 
03/11/17 (RAu). One seen basking on the side of Surf 
Coast Walk at Jan Juc at 11.00 a.m. on 21/11/17 (GGt); 
another road-killed on the Great Ocean Road at Betleigh 
Street, Anglesea, on 22/11/17 (GGt); and one basking at 
the end of a drainage pipe beside Surf Coast Walk at 
Jan Juc on 23/11/17 (GGt). 

Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard 

On 28/10/17 one was photographed basking on the back 
lawn at Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. ‘Both Eastern 
and Blotched Blue-tongued Lizards have now been seen 
at the same locality this spring’ (TFI). 

Jacky Lizard (Tree Dragon) 

Two observed at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve on 
09/11/17 (GMc,TFI). 

Lowlands Copperhead 

On 14/11/17 one was seen foraging near the stormwater 
outlet from a constructed wetland at Torquay. After about 
15 minutes it retired to a shady site under native 
grasses. It was a very warm morning (GGt). One was 
observed at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve on 
18/11/17 (GD). 


Trevor Pescott 


Mammals 

Platypus 

An email from Jamie Wells on 17/11/17 read 1 was on 
my kayak last week about 250 m downstream from 
Queens Park Bridge and a platypus surfaced about a 
metre from me. This was on the Highton side near 
houses.’ (Per TP). 

Short-beaked Echidna 

One was seen beside Brisbane Track in the Brisbane 
Ranges on 01/11/17 (RAu). One was noted foraging 
beside the Drysdale Road Car Park at the You Yangs at 
7.47 p.m. on 08/11/17 and another beside the bike track 
at 10.30 p.m. (RAu). 

Koala 

On 01/11/17 one was noted sleeping in a small 
messmate at the head of a narrow gully in the Brisbane 
Ranges and individuals were seen in the Bamganie 
State Forest on 06/11/17 and 10/11/17. In the Brisbane 
Ranges at night, males were heard bellowing at different 
sites on 22/11/17 and 23/11/17 (RAu). 

Sugar Glider 

On 06/11/17 two were seen at night in Bamganie State 
Forest (RAu). 

Common Ringtail Possum 

During a 9.3 km walk through the southern section of the 
Bamganie State Forest, starting at 10.40 p.m. on 
06/11/17, counted 17 possums! (RAu). At the You Yangs 
found one beside Cressy Gully Road at night on 
08/11/17 (RAu). 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

Two were seen beside Brisbane Road adjacent to the 
Brisbane Ranges at 11.00 p.m. on 28/10/17 (DHe and 
MHe), and three beside Spring Creek Track in the 
Brisbane Ranges at 7.45 p.m. on 22/11/17 (RAu). On 
22/11/17 there were three beside Distillery Creek Road 
at Aireys Inlet (GGt), and on 22/11/17 at 10.08 p.m. 

12 were seen in a cleared area off Spring Creek Track in 
the Brisbane Ranges (RAu). 

Swamp (or Black) Wallaby 

Three seen on 22/11/17 off Spring Creek Track in the 
Brisbane Ranges (RAu). 

Grey-headed Flying-fox 

At 8.50 p.m. on 09/11/17 two were seen feeding on the 
blossom on a Lemon-scented Gum in Belmont. Many 
were seen flying over, some landing in the tree at night 
on 11/11/17, but none was noted on subsequent nights 
(TP). 

Rakali (or Water Rat) 

‘One ‘youngish’ individual was seen in the Barwon River 
on 15/11/17, at Barwon Heads, swimming towards the 
Pelican Court boat ramp, then heading into the rock 
bank’. (MGI). 
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Black Rat Red Fox 


One photographed on a Pix Controller camera at the One seen in long grass where a channel meets the lake 

Bannockburn Bush Reserve at night on 01/11/17. The at Lake Modewarre on 19/11/17 (JN) and another was 

camera was focused on a bait station attached to a seen near Spring Creek Track in the Brisbane Ranges at 

tree-trunk about 1.5 m above the ground, near the night on 19/11/17 (RAu). A juvenile was killed on the 

Masons Road gate (GFNC). Forrest-Birregurra Road about 1 km south of Division 
Road on 23/11/17 (TP). 


Fallow Deer 
‘Two leucistic juveniles were seen along Spring Creek 
Track in the Brisbane Ranges at night on 2/11/17’ (RAu). 


Observers: 


DHe, Dean Hewish; GD, Guy Dutson; GGt, Geoff Gates; 
GPo, Graham Possingham; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; 
JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; 

MGI, Maddie Glynn; MHe Marilyn Hewish; RAu, Ross 
Auchettl; RLo, Rod Lowther; TFl, Tom Fletcher; 

TP, Trevor Pescott. 





Black Rat, Pix Controller photograph, GFNC camera. 


Next fauna surveys 


Gerangamete 
7-10 December 2017 


The property is 220 Pipeline Road; it has been assessed as having high conservation significance and our 
survey will be aimed at confirming some aspects of the biodiversity, in particular the bats and reptiles. 


At this stage day-to-day activities have yet to be finalised but it is intended that we will at least conduct 
harp-trapping and some Elliott trapping. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. each morning at the gate, 220 Pipeline Road, which is almost opposite the west end of 
Boundary Road. There is the opportunity to camp onsite but apart from a shelter there are no toilets or 


water at the property. | will be staying at Yaugher and travelling in each morning so staying at our home is 
an option. 


(Note: This is provisional on a number of factors, particularly weather, and may be changed as 
circumstances dictate. 


Please contact Trevor at ppescott@optusnet.com.au if you are likely to take part.) 


January 2018 


It is intended we will make use of the summer weather for reptile and bat surveying. Please watch the 
GFNC weekly program notes for details. 
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Tile survey—fauna Survey report 
9-12 November 2017 


The four-day check on a number of tile grids revealed a 
small range of terrestrial vertebrate fauna as well as 
many interesting invertebrates. The use of roofing tiles in 
fauna survey is now a well-accepted, passive method of 
finding both diurnal and nocturnal species, and as we 
have found, it is very effective. 


The methodology used in tile surveys is simple—roofing 
tiles are placed on the ground preferably in a rectangular 
grid pattern, with rows of tiles about 5—10 m apart and a 
similar distance between the tiles. Spacing depends on 
the available area, vegetation and land surface where 
the grid is laid. Ideally, too, the individual tiles should be 
placed with the opening facing to the north-east to 
minimise the effect of the cold south-west wind and rain. 


We have found that roofing tiles are preferable to floor 
tiles because the latter lie flat, whereas the shape of the 
roof tiles leaves two or more spaces where the fauna can 
comfortably settle. 


Ideally the tiles should be checked every 3—4 weeks, to 
minimise disturbance while gaining a clear picture of the 
fauna and the changes that take place. It is better to 
check them in the cool part of the day—typically early 
morning before the tiles warm in sunshine—but this is 
not always practicable. 


Anakie 

Time: 9.00 a.m. on 09/11/17, weather fine, warm. 
Results: This is a new grid of 50 tiles set out by 
Corangamite Catchment Management Authority, and 
there were no reptiles using them. The site is grassland 
adjacent to Yellow Gum woodland. 


Sheoaks 

The tile grid is at Moranghurk, private property on Sharps 
Road, on a steep, north-facing slope above the 
Moorabool River. There is open Yellow Gum woodland 
adjacent to the tile site. Tiles were placed by the CCMA 
as part of a survey searching for grassland fauna, in 
particularly the Striped Legless Lizard, and additional 
ones have been added by the property owner. 

Time: 10.30 a.m. on 09/11/17, weather fine, warm. 
Results: Eastern Brown Snake, an immature specimen 
with a dark brown head. 


Corio Grasslands 

The grid is on the east side of Shell Parade, north of 
School Road. A total of 56 tiles have been placed in 5 
rows of 11—12 tiles; the rows are 5 m apart, the tiles 10 
m apart, with the rows running roughly north-south. The 
survey is being carried out in conjunction with the City of 
Greater Geelong, to assess the herpetofauna of open 
grassland where there is a mix of indigenous and 
introduced grasses, and no over-storey vegetation. The 


Trevor Pescott 
for the GFNC Fauna Survey Group 


area is subject to waterlogging during winter, and the soil 
tends to crack in Summer. 

Time: 10.00 a.m. on 10/11/17, weather fine, sunny, 17°C. 
Results: 

Little Whip Snake, an adult that retreated into a crack in 
the ground under the tile. 

Tiger Snake, a robust, black individual that also 
retreated into a crack in the ground. 

Unidentified skink, briefly noted basking on a tile. 
House Mouse, two seen and many nests found, some 
apparently new, with green grass. 

There was also an Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard under 
a sheet of roofing iron discarded in long grass beside the 
road. 


Little River Ripley Reserve 

A well-established grid of 28 tiles in a 4x7 layout, on 
grassland beside Little River. 

Time: 11.30 a.m. on 10/11/17, weather fine, becoming 
hot, 24°C. 

Results: Several unoccupied nests of House Mice, but 
no reptiles or frogs. 


Lara 

Two small grids have been laid out on Wooloomanata, 
private property on the east side of the Geelong-Bacchus 
Marsh Road, on farmland where sheep are grazed as 
well as crops grown. The grids are on a paddock that is 
periodically used by stock (25 tiles) and in an ungrazed 
area beneath Yellow Gums, adjacent to a Sugar Gum 
plantation (14 tiles). Fat-tailed Dunnarts have been found 
in an adjacent paddock and once under a tile in the 
grazed area. The grids have been established by the 
GFNC with the land-owners’ support. 

Time 1.30 p.m. on 10/11/17, weather sunny, hot. 
Results: The tiles were not being used by herps or 
mammals. 


Brisbane Ranges National Park 

Four grids, each of 49 tiles in a 7x7 layout, have been 
established by Colin Cook for the Friends of Brisbane 
Ranges. They are in different habitat types to maximise 
the potential for discovery of herps. 

Time: 9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., weather initially overcast, 
18°C, then becoming hot. 

Grid 3, Lease Road near Waterhole Track 

Results: 

Garden Skink, 6 under tiles, others seen. 

Verreaux’s Tree Frog, 1 under tile. 

Grid 4, Lease Road near Sheep Track 

Results: 

Garden Skink, 3 under tile. 

Brown Tree Frog, 1 under tile, another under a log. 
Grid 1, off Island Track (temperature now 23°C, time 
11.00 a.m.). 
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Results: under those at Corio had dried and become deeply 


Brown Tree Frog, 1 under tile. cracked, allowing the smaller reptiles in particular to 

escape the heat during the late morning. However the 
Bannockburn Bush Reserve, main block tiles are a valuable survey technique that requires little 
Four grids each with about 25 tiles. Ongoing maintenance. On this occasion we recorded 
Time: 9.00 a.m. to 11.30 a.m., weather overcast and three snake, two lizard and two frog species, and one 
warm, 16°C at 9.00 a.m. mammal. | have used the name Garden Skink, rather 
Results: than the cumbersome Pale-flecked Garden Sunskink, for 
Garden Skink, 6 under tiles, others nearby. Lampropholis guichenoti. 


Eastern Three-lined Skink, 1 under tile. 

Sincere thanks to all the Club members who assisted, 
Comments. It may have been too far into warm weather and in particular to Tony Byrne of CCMA, Ross and 
for the tiles to be effective as they had become warm to Bowen (CoGG), Colin Cook (FoBR) and Stuart McCallum 
hot, depending on the extent of tree cover. The ground (FoBB) for access to the tile sites. 


Invitation to attend an 
Excursion Planning Workshop 


Tuesday 30 January 2018 
7.30 p.m.—9.30 p.m. 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 


The Club is conducting a workshop offering members an opportunity to train as future Excursion Leaders. 
The workshop will outline the GFNC requirements in running an excursion and will draw upon the 
excursion experiences of the participants. 


The workshop will cover: 
e Planning an excursion and the responsibilities of the excursion leaders. 
Role of the location or subject experts assigned to the excursion. 
Initial site introductions at the beginning of the excursion. 
Excursion hazards, safety requirements and the First Aid kit. 
How to use the Automated External Defibrillator (AED). 
What to do in an emergency. 


Excursions are a key activity of the club. They are designed to give members an understanding and 
appreciation of the flora and fauna of a particular area and offer the opportunity for informative and 
enjoyable experiences for the participants. Simple guidelines for excursion leaders ensure that participants 
gain the most from their outing. Health and safety of excursion participants is a key part of excursion 
planning. The workshop will seek to give future excursion leaders the tools and background information to 
plan and conduct successful excursions. 


The workshop is open to all members. We encourage as many people as possible to come along and 
contribute to the discussion on how to get the most out of the club’s excursion activities. 


For further information or to RSVP, contact Rod Lowther rod.lowther@live.com.au or 0419633960 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Velway 452 G4] 
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Boonderoo NCR and Bamganie SF excursion report 
19 November 2017 


Leaders: Paul Schillier and Barry Lingham 





Montane Ochre Trapezites phigalioides 


Photo: Barry Lingham 


Boonderoo Nature Conservation Reserve 

In the late 1990s, the Department of Sustainability and 
Environment adopted a conservation land purchase 
program to increase the reservation levels of Victoria’s 
most threatened ecosystems, particularly native 
grasslands and grassy woodlands. This allowed the 
purchase of private land areas containing high quality 
samples of such ecosystems for addition to the reserve 
system. 


Boonderoo Nature Conservation Reserve grasslands, 
located off Tall Tree Road near Lethbridge, were 
purchased to supplement the Plains Grassland EVC. 
They comprised a large area of grassland (185 ha) that 
was in good condition. Twenty one indigenous grass 
species were present as well as a range of sedges and 
rushes. The Reserve was declared in 2003 and it falls 
within the Victorian Volcanic Plains bioregion. Significant 
plants recorded at this site include Small Scurf-pea 
Cullen parvum, Rye Beetle-grass Tripogonella loliiformis 
and Spurred Spear-grass Austrostipa gibbosa. Sections 
of the Reserve are managed by ecological burning with 
some grazing as well. 


We ventured into the Reserve along the recently mowed 
tracks. Tall grasses, mostly introduced species, carpeted 
the area. Birds of the plains, such as Australian Pipits, 
Horsfield’s Bushlarks and Skylarks were common sights. 
At a larger dam near the centre of the Reserve, we saw 
Black-fronted Dotterels including two fully grown 
immature birds. 


The dam wall was constructed of basalt rocks and 
appeared to be a good place to note reptiles, but we did 
not see any. To allow us to fully appreciate the diversity 
of this grassland, a botanist was required. However, we 
gained a good impression of this recent addition to 
Victoria’s reserves. 


Bamganie State Forest (Woodburn Creek) 

Entry to this State Forest is via Bamganie Road (Western 
side) or via Deans Road and McColls Road (eastern 
side). The tracks are rough and steep, so a 4WD vehicle 
is recommended. 


Report by Paul Schillier, Deborah Evans, 
Bernie Lingham and Barry Lingham 





Satin Flycatcher on nest 


Photo: Barry Lingham 


The area contains several EVC types and consists of low 
hills cut by eroded gullies. Some sections are quite 
sandy, supporting bracken and Grassy Dry Forest. The 
gullies expose the underlying sandstones and shales 
while the valley floors have deeper soils that support 
Creekline Herb-rich Woodland and Valley Grassy Forest. 
Gold was discovered locally along the Woodbourne 
Creek, so the forests were used to gain timber for mines 
and as fuel to heat boilers. Later, much of the area was 
used for timber plantations—Sugar Gums are still 
present. 


We entered from the west and explored an area that is a 
popular camping site. There were a good range of 
wildflowers present, many birds and some butterflies. A 
skipper was identified by Museum Victoria staff as the 
Montane Ochre Trapezites phigalioides. Highlights 
included a pair of Sacred Kingfishers, nesting Satin 
Flycatchers and many Tiger Orchids. 


Yarrowee River Crossing, Elaine-Mt. Mercer Road 
The Yarrowee River flows through Ballarat and cuts a 
deep twisting gorge from the Mt. Mercer area through to 
Shelford. At the junction of the river and Cargarie Creek, 
the river changes name becoming the Leigh River. There 
are no public bridge crossings between Shelford and the 
Elaine-Mt. Mercer Road. 


Near the river crossing is a popular small beach area with 
a swimming hole. The exposed rock of the gorge showed 
the steeply dipping Lower Ordovician sandstones capped 
by tertiary sediments. Slightly downstream, a thick bed of 
Newer Basalt outcropped, probably marking the site of 
the original river prior to the volcanic flow. 


An interesting species of mistletoe, Grey Mistletoe 
Amyema quandang var. quandang, was noted on 
several Silver Wattles—a preferred host tree for this 
plant. 


Snow Gums at Arthurs Lane, Mt. Mercer 

Paul took us to a site, not far from the Yarrowee River, 
where several Snow Gums Eucalyptus pauciflora grew 
among roadside vegetation. The elevation of the area is 
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around 360 m and it often received snowfall over colder Brunonia australis and Blue Grass-lily Caesia calliantha. 
winters. We noted the characteristic longitudinal veins of An unwelcome sighting was the South African Weed 


the leaves of this species. The larvae of the Eucalyptus Orchid, a species that can out-compete indigenous 
leaf beetle, Paropsis atomaria, were found on the species and become a Serious problem in grasslands. 
underside of a leaf on one Snow Gum. 

References 
Roadside grassland, Shelford Mt. Mercer Road Department of Sustainability and Environment (2005) 
The final stop on the excursion was at the intersection of Boonderoo Nature Conservation Reserve 
Rice’s Road and the Shelford Mt. Mercer Road. A range Management Plan. http://parkweb.vic.gov.au/__data/ 
of threatened species such as Spiny Rice Flower and assets/pdf_file/0010/312202/21_ 1451.pdf 
Fat-tailed Dunnart have been recorded in the wide Victorian Resources Online, Corangamite. Soil/Landform 
roadside reserve. The zone has been protected by the Unit 8. http://vro.agriculture.vic.gov.au/dpi/vro/ 
use of Significant Vegetation Overlays. coranregn.nsf/pages/soil_landform_units8 


Flowering plants seen included the Slender Speedwell 
Veronica gracilis, Common Onion Orchid Microtis unifolia, 
Yellow Star Pauridia vaginata, Blue Pincushion 


Bamganie State Forest 
Incidental plant list 


Arthropodium strictum __|Chocolate Lily 
Astroloma humifusum___|Cranberry Heath 
Milkmaids o 


Coronidium scorpioides___|Button Everlasting 
Dianella revoluta var. revoluta |Black-anther Flax-lily 
Diuris sulphurea_ [Tiger Orchid 
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Drosera 
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Hydrocotyle laxiflora __—_—*|Stinking Pennywort_ | 
Hypericum gramineum |Small St John's Wort | 
Lagenophora stipitata__——|Blue Bottle-daisy | 
Pimelea humilis (Common Rice-flower | 
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NOTE: * denotes non-flowering plants or plants with seed heads 
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Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo, immature Grey Mistletoe, Amyema quandang var. quandang 


Photo: Barry Lingham Photo: Bernie Lingham 
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Lake Modewarre plants 


Brackish Plains Buttercup 
Ranunculus diminutus 


Lorraine Phelan 


Golden Dodder 
Cuscuta tasmanica 





Earlier in November John Newman visited Lake 
Modewarre, a shallow crater lake with no flowthrough. 
John posted photos on the GFNC Facebook page of a 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle at Lake Modewarre and included 
some photos of plants he found flowering in the saltmarsh 
on the edge of the lake. 


Last week Lynne Clarke, Valda Dedman, Phil Phelan and 
| went out to the lake to have a look at the plants. On the 
eastern margin of the lake we discovered a garden of 
colour and variety—if you got down low enough to see it. 
All the plants we found were no taller than ankle height 
and growing in the saline mud within 200 m of the lake’s 
edge. We found the yellow and red pea flowers of Eutaxia 
microphylla var. microphylla Common Eutaxia; swathes 


Common Eutaxia 
Eutaxia microphylla var. microphylla 





Narrow-leaf Wilsonia 
Wilsonia backhousei 


of the white flowers of Samolus repens Creeping 
Brookweed; the tubular white flowers of Wilsonia 
backhousei Narrow-leaf Wilsonia and Wilsonia 
rotundifolia Round-leaf Wilsonia; and samphires such as 
Salicornia quinqueflora, as well as grasses. The beautiful 
native Golden Dodder Cuscuta tasmanica was twining 
over the wilsonias which were probably its host plant as 
well. A highlight was the delicate and rare Brackish Plains 
Buttercup Ranunculus diminutus. 


The lake’s margins are still damp—we wore 
gumboots—and will probably remain so for a few weeks 
yet. | plan to revisit to see what other delights are there to 
be found—apart from Sea-Eagles. 


Creeping Brookweed 
Samolus repens 





Round-leaf Wilsonia 
Wilsonia rotundifolia 





Photos: Lorraine Phelan 
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October-November bird observations—some highlights 


Large numbers of observations of interesting bird 
records continue to be submitted to the club and 
during this month an enormous variety of species, 
behaviours and bird numbers have been noted. 
Many birders take great pride in monitoring their 
‘patch’ and this continues to build a picture of local 
bird populations, migration trends and habitat 
health. 


Nesting records have been very prominent this 
month indicating that keen eyed birders show the 
great patience needed to detect and unobtrusively 
watch nesting birds. White-faced Herons are still 
building their stick platform above a pond at 
Balyang Sanctuary, Australasian Grebes are 
having another round of breeding at Jerringot and 
Tawny Frogmouths are successfully rearing chicks 
at Jan Juc. Fairy Martins are breeding in many 
culverts across our district with their delicate mud 
nests clinging to pipe rooves. Yellow-billed 
Spoonbills have raised chicks at Serendip 
Sanctuary and Swamp Harriers appear to be 
nesting in thick reeds at urban Jerringot. The very 
important breeding colony of Little Egrets at 
Queenscliff is in swing again this season. 


We are lucky to have good water levels persisting in 
many wetlands into November with 75 Glossy Ibis 
seen in the receding waters at Charlemont. 
Whiskered Tern and Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 
numbers are building at Lake Modewarre and 
hopefully the terns will breed there again this 
summer. 


Shorebirds are certainly now being seen across the 
district with many species noted this month. 
Migratory species are keenly sought after and the 
chance of a rare species turning up again this 
summer is always a possibility. Golden Plovers 
and Common Sandpipers have been seen around 
the Barwon River mouth. Common Greenshank 
and Bar-tailed Godwits at Limeburner’s Bay were 
a great record. Lake Victoria has a little shoreline 
again and Sharp-tailed Sandpipers and Banded 
Stilts have been seen there. Black-fronted 
Dotterel and Red-kneed Dotterel are being seen 
on freshwater and brackish margins across the 
district. Latham’s Snipe numbers have been fairly 
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John Newman & Craig Morley 


slow to build this summer but 54 birds flushed 
across the Jerringot wetlands, and 98 birds at 
Begola Wetlands in Collendina were very satisfying 
records—part of the official Latham Snipe Surveys. 


Geelong and the Bellarine have good numbers of 
raptor species resident and this month a few less 
common species were noted. Spotted Harriers are 
few and far between in this area and a bird at 
Breamlea was very pleasing. A Black Falcon at 
Lara is always impressive, and a White-bellied 
Sea-Eagle at Lake Modewarre was seen eating 
waterfowl. Grey Goshawk at Lake Lorne impressed 
the observers also looking for Latham’s Snipe. 


Our spring-summer migratory birds are still being 
noted with White-winged Trillers, plenty of Scarlet 
Honeyeaters still following on from last month’s 
impressive records. Sacred Kingfishers are 
widespread and Olive-backed Orioles calling in 
numerous woodlands. A Satin Flycatcher at Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve was a great find. 


As the weather warms and crops grow, grassland 
species are calling and in display flight mode. 
Stubble Quail, Brown Songlarks and Horsfield’s 
Bushlark have all been noted in the farmland 
surrounding Geelong. 


Once more we thank the keen and diligent 
observers in our Geelong region, listed below, who 
so willingly and keenly submit their bird records as 
incidentals to the GFNC web-site, or as incidentals 
or complete lists to eBird Australia. 


Observers: Angus Hartshorn, Barry Lingham, 
Bernie McRitchie, Chrissy Freestone, Craig Morley, 
David Tytherleigh, Deborah Evans, Geof Gaynor, 
Geoff Gates, George Appleby, Gordon McCarthy, 
Graham Possingham, Guy Dutson, Helen 
Schofield, Hugo Phillipps, Jen Carr, Jenny 
Possingham, John Newman, Kaye Traynor, Lance 
Breguet, Lorraine Phelan, Maddie Glynn, Margaret 
Alcorn, Margaret MacDonald, Maryanne Thorpe, 
Marilyn and Dean Hewish, Richard Alcorn, Rod 
Lowther, Ross Auchettl, Rustem Upton, Sandra 
Lea-Wood, Tom Fletcher, Trevor Lumb and Valda 
Dedman. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Point Addis and Ironbark Basin 
23 November 2017 
Leader: Cheryl West Lau 


It was a beautiful balmy day with a light cool breeze 
(25°C was the top for the Surf Coast). We met at Point 
Addis. The sun was shining on a calm ocean, which was 
not good for albatross but a group of ten Silver Gulls was 
sitting and resting not far out on the sea. On a cliff face 
nearby five Great Cormorant—one looking like a 
juvenile—were drying their wings. We counted eight 
Australasian Gannets and five Crested Terns flying over 
the ocean. Two Rufous Bristlebirds were heard calling 
intermittently but even though we went looking, they 
managed to remain hidden. Superb Fairy-wrens and 
Silvereyes were seen regularly, including one Silvereye 
with nesting material. Other visitors included one 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater, one White-eared Honeyeater 
and one Grey Shrike-thrush. Fan-tailed Cuckoo and 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo were heard. In a paddock 
behind Pt. Addis a large flock of 60 magpies were 
feeding, also 18 Australian Wood Duck. Twenty two 
species were identified. 


We then travelled a short distance to the carpark at 
lronbark Basin. Around the carpark we could hear Grey 
Fantails, Rufous Whistlers, Eastern Yellow Robins and 
White-throated Treecreepers calling. We also had some 
great views of an obliging Shining Bronze-Cuckoo, which 
allowed us to discuss the differences between it and the 
Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo. One of the party who 
remained along the top track encountered a male Scarlet 
Robin trying to share his lamington. 


We descended into the basin and not far along came 

upon a pair of Rufous Whistlers flying around and low in 
the bushes near us, calling and trying to distract us. We 
realised there was a nest nearby high up in the Ironbark 


Bird Lists 
Point Addis: 22 species 

















Cheryl West Lau 


and we left. Eastern Yellow Robins were seen close by 
as they flitted around feeding. Cuckoos were heard 
calling—Fan-tailed and Shining Bronze. Our attention 
was caught by Yellow Thornbills and Superb Fairy-wrens 
that were attacking a brown bird with a cuckoo tail. Some 
of our party thought it might be a Brush Cuckoo, others a 
juvenile Fan-tailed Cuckoo. We eventually got a good 
look and it was confirmed to be a juvenile Fan-tailed 
Cuckoo. After hearing a flycatcher sound, we kept an eye 
out for Satin Flycatchers which are known to nest here 
but we weren't successful in finding them. Blue-winged 
Parrots were seen flying and resting in bushes nearby 
and two Crested Shrike-tits entertained us in the high 
foliage. On the ground there was a lot of evidence of 
echidnas and in a few places we found platelets formed 
by Painted Button-quails. The ironbarks weren't in flower 
and there were very few honeyeaters. Our only sighting 
was a Brown-Headed Honeyeater, as well as a few Red 
Wattlebirds. A few of our party were aware of the area 
where Powerful Owls had been seen so we spent time 
looking for them but we weren’t successful. As we took 
the homeward track, a small group of Red-browed 
Finches flew across the path. 


To finish off a perfect morning, a pair of Sacred 
Kingfishers were spotted sitting on branches on the top 
track near the carpark. A Varied Sittella was also seen 
along the top track. After people had left and four of us 
were finishing up, the male Scarlet Robin came to say 
hello and sat on a post and then in a tree just a few 
metres away. Around the picnic table was obviously his 
territory. 30 species were identified. 


Ironbark Basin: 30 species 









6 [Striated Pardalote | 
Australasian Gannet | 8  [Sulphur-crested Cockatoo | 1  |RedWattlebird S| 8 
Great Cormorant ss | 5 [Crimson Rosella 6  |Brown-headed Honeyeater | 1 | 
CrestedTem | 5 [Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Silver Gull | 10 _[Fantailed Cuckoo 8 [Crested Shrike-tit_ Ss | 2 | 
Crimson Rosella | 1 [Laughing Kookaburra 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo | 1  Mhite-throated Treecreeper_| 9 [Dusky Woodswallow | 2 | 
hite-backed 

Rufous Bristlebird | 2  Mhite-browed Scrubwren__ | 2 [Grey Fantail _ | 9 | 
White-browed Scrubwren | 1 [Striated Thorbill | 6  |ScaretRobin | 1 | 
5 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater | 2 [Brown Thornbill | 6&6 Common Blackbird | 
White-eared Honeyeater Spotted Pardalote | 6 Red-browed Finch 4 








(Grey Shrike-thrush 

Australian Magpie (White-backed) 
Little Raven 
‘Silvereye 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
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GFNC Excursion 


Barwon River—Lower Break to Coppards Road 
Saturday 20 January 2018 


Determination of the route for the future link between the Bellarine Highway and Barwon Heads Road is 
not yet confirmed. However, it will pass near Reedy Lake and Coppards Road wetlands, so it is an 
opportune time to revisit this interesting area. Currently the CCMA plans to continue drying Reedy Lake 
to retard reed growth and control carp numbers. However, as | write this notice, the forecast heavy rains 
may flood the Barwon River and fill the adjacent wetlands and Reedy Lake. 


Note: High fire danger or wet conditions will alter the program for the outing. 
Meet: 9:00 a.m. at the south end of Coppards Road, beside the wetland area. 


We will view the wetland beneath the power lines, then move on to the Reedy Lake locked entry gate at 
Calder Street. The track may be rough, so we will car-pool into higher clearance vehicles. 


We will stop at several sections along the Barwon before investigating the Lower Breakwater and the in- 
flow and outflow channels to Reedy Lake. 


Finish around midday. 
Bring: Drinks, snacks, wet weather gear, hat, binoculars, sunscreen, camera, field guides. 


Enquiries: Barry Lingham 0417 115 109 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Minya Winery and Vineyard, Connewarre 
Thursday 25 January 2018 


Leader: Tom Fletcher 


Minya is a lovely spot, with varied landscape and habitats. It fronts some prime wetlands on Thompson's 
creek, and the dining room overlooks a large billabong with old Moonahs. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the north end of Minya Lane, Connewarre. (Melways map 494, F2 7 3). 
Please do not park in front of the driveways. 


Even though it is not Australia Day, lunch will kindly be made available at the restaurant. This will be a 
collation of cold meats served with salad, or salad only as a vegetarian option, and home-made 
breads, followed by tea and coffee. $20 per head. Optional drinks and slice will be extra. 


If you would like to join the lunch it will be essential to book. Bookings must be made through 
Tom Fletcher 0419 356 567 or tpf54@bigpond.com 


Please make sure you contact Tom by Friday 19 January, preferably earlier. Let him know if you have 
any special food requirements. 


Bring: water, binoculars, camera, insect repellent, hat, rain gear, sturdy footwear, sunscreen. 


Sincere thanks to Jeff Dans for once more permitting us to explore his property and its wonderful 
birds—to say nothing of providing our beautiful lunch! 


Enquiries: Tom Fletcher 0419 356 567 or tpf54@bigpond.com 
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Coming events 


DECEMBER 2017 JANUARY 2018 

3 Challenge Bird Count: CANCELLED 11-14 Fauna survey: Swan Bay; search for Eastern Mourning Skink 
5 General Meeting: Members Night and Christmas supper 18 Bird Group: Quiz 

9 Challenge Bird Count: Brisbane Ranges/You Yangs 20 Saturday %2 Day Excursion: Barwon River, Reedy Lake 


7-10 Fauna survey: Gerangemete 20 Snipe count: John Newman 
25 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: The Minya Winery 
27-28 Summer wader count: John Newman 
30 Excursion Planning Workshop 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2017-2018 


President Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Vice-President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

Secretary Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 

Treasurer info@gfnc.org.au 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Committee Members David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 
Tracey Hinton Current on leave of absence 
Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
Phil Watson 0429 145 430 philvaugwa@gmail.com 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Conservation Subcommittee Chair Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Publications and Information Chair Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Geelong Naturalist Editor(s) Chrissy Freestone chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 
Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 
Alison Watson alisonw577@gmail.com 

Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 4368 Iphelan@bigpond.com 

Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Geelong Bird Report Editor Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

General Meeting Minutes Marilyn Hewish 0409 966 852 hewishs@iprimus.com.au 

Programs and Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program @gfnc.org.au 

Subcommittee Chair 

Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

Fauna Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Plant Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tgp.com.au 

Cadets (in recess) Jeff Dagg 0419 551 847 gfncadets@gmail.com 

Excursion Convenors 

General Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 

Bird Group Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 29 January 2018 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editors. 


Copyright: 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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